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IN LONDON. 
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T must be "presumed that the reputation amongst 
managers of an author who has written a piece so 
successful as Our Boys will take a great deal to shake 
it, and that it will stand a good many shocks in the 
way of downright bad plays. In his latest dramatic 
effort, Mr. H. J. Byron would seem to have determined 
to test the strength of his position, and to see what 
amount of rubbish he could induce a manager to place 
on the stage. The experiment may, from his point 
of view, have been a curious and instructive one; 
to the audience of last night at the Princess’s it 
was positively appalling in its boldness, except where it 
became too wearisome to excite their amused wonder. 
Guinea Gold is one of the worst and silliest plays 
which have ever been set before an indulgent public. 
Without a trace by which we can recognise the hand of 
stagecraft, without literary merit of any kind, without 
cleverly devised situation, interesting character, or 
entertaining dialogue, the production is one which 
would disgrace the rawest of school-boy playwrights, 
and is absolutely incomprehensible as coming from the 
source to which it is attributed on the play-bills. 

The motive, such as itis, which inspires the scenes of 
dreary dialogue and the two sensational tableaux, is 
provided in the extraordinary conduct of a certain 
Richard Rawlinson, on his rejection by the heroine for 
his brother, John. Mr. Richard Rawlinson is furiously 
jealous, and as the young lady will not listen either to 
his brutal threats, or to his still more brutal love-making, 
he matures a simple-minded scheme for her ab- 
duction. What more easy than to decoy the girl 
down to the regulation “ ruined house by the 
river,” and ship her off out of the country? Mr. 
Richard Rawlinson knows all about plenty of 
dramas which have preceded Guinea Gold, and he is 
specially well up in Mr. Joseph Hatton’s Clytie. But 
he wastes a great deal of his time, and still more of our 
patience, in showing us how he holds the mastery over 
a gang of scoundrels only less ruffianly than himself; 
and thus it comes to pass that, in the simplest manner 
in the world, his virtuous brother John is enabled to 
get hold of a clue by which his villainy is for the 
moment defeated. John turns up at the “old house 
by the river” in the nick of time, just when 
his lady-love is vainly struggling in the clutches 
of her abductor; but Richard has a_ ready 
revenge at hand. He is suddenly reminded of the 
predictions of Captain Saxby concerning the floods of 
the Thames. A flood is on the point of taking place, 
and in a few minutes the old house will, if the 
machinery will only work, be submerged by the rising 
river. So he departs, bolting the door behind him ; 
and the lovers are left to shriek and run about the 
room while the water pours in through the walls. But 
John is a strong fellow, and is able not only to climb 
up to the window with his sweetheart in his arms, but 
to hold her there while the water—-real water, be it under- 
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stood—dashes in his face, and while the mechanism 
for lowering the cottage bodilyZout of sight obstinately 
declines to work. On another occasion this spectacle 
may doubtless be managed more effectively, and the 
rising of a flood may with some degree of illusion be 
indicated by the sinking of a house. But in the mean- 
time it is certainly pitiable to see the discomfort caused 
to Miss Lydia Foote and the athletic exertion of Mr. 
Charles Warner whilst the “ sensation” is produced. 

We have said that the @ propos appearance of the 
rescuer comes about in a simple manner; but this 
simplicity is not by any means dramatic. Act L., 
which is of inordinate length, is clumsy after its way. 
It introduces us to a silly and uninteresting family 
party. It shows with unnecessary prolixity how the 
heroine, whose name by the way is Miss Guinea Gold, 
treats her two lovers; and it gives us the very bur- 
lesque of low-comedy in the proceedings of an irre- 
pressible page and the speeches of an imbecile amateur 
actor. But we do not look for very much in the opening 
of a melodrama; the preparation for action is often 
unavoidably dull, and if the action, when it comes, is 
brisk and fresh, we forget and forgive its stupid pre- 
liminaries. Unhappily, however, the action here is so 
slow in coming that we are unconscionably sick of 
the whole thing before it arrives. We do not care to 
watch how card-sharpers, under Mr. Richard Rawlinson, 
rob their victim, nor to hear how that gentleman 
obtains his forged bank-notes. We take not the 
slightest interest in the needless doings of an imbecile 
detective, who, after all, is in no way instrumental 
to John Rawlinson’s discovery of Miss Gold in that 
* old house by the river,” where the climax of Act II. 
is reached. Stupid talk which leads nowhere and 
means nothing, incidents which have only the smallest 
bearing on the plot, characters dragged in by the heels as 
though in order to lengthen the list of dramatis per- 
sone—all these have done their work in frittering 
away such interest as could be got out of this climax 
when it arrives. 

Though it is a relief to miss twelve months out of the 
lives of these commonplace people, it is sadly puzzling 
to discover the meaning of their change of circumstances 
when the curtain draws up on the third act after the 
supposed intervalofa year. Miss Guinea Gold—who is, it 
should be explained, of mysterious origin—is still living 
with her old friends; the kind-hearted widow, the im- 
pertinent and familiar page, the preposterous amateur, 
and the imbecile detective are all with us once again. 
Richard Rawlinson, the villain, has, of course, dis- 
appeared, to bide his time for further villanies, which 
will be required for further sensation scenes ; but, oddly 
enough, John Rawlinson, after his heroic exertions 
and dreadful wetting at the flood, has disappeared 
also— why, no one can conceive. Guinea Gold 
—how painfully suggestive of jaundice the poor girl’s 
name is!—is disconsolate at her lover’s absence, and 
she is evidently not cheered by a dreary tea-party at 
which she assists, and in the course of which the 
amateur has comic “ business” with bread and butter, 
while the page humorously insults his mistress. Guinea 
is naturally relieved when most of the party go off to 
hear. the amateur perform; but she is doomed to more 
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misery, and more participation in athletic feats. The 
scoundrel Richard returns to carry ovi the purpose 
which, in Mr. William Rignold’s most intense man- 
ner, he has sworn to accomplish before he dies; 
and Miss Gold suffers once more an attempted abduction. 
After pausing in his fell design to airily pick the 
pockets of the imbecile detective, Richard obtains his 
opportunity, and locks himself up in the room with 
Guinea Gold. But Guinea is as active as was her lover 
in the preceding act. She is out of the window in an 
instant ; and, as the scenic machinery worked properly 
on this occasion, we were last night enabled to obtain 
an excellent view of Miss Lydia Foote as she appears 
when climbing down a wall by the trellis-work out- 
side. The change, indeed, from the interior of the room 
to its garden front is neatly arranged; and if Miss 
Foote will be sure to hold on tightly when the wall is 
swung round, she may perhaps be less uncomfortable 
in her cat-like feat than she is when water is squirted 
in her face during the imitation flood. But it is quite 
clear that the heroine of melodrama such as this re- 
quires a special form of training not recognised in most 
schools of dramatic art. 

If anything could save Guinea Gold, it would be 
this scene, especially as the excitement of the heroine’s 
descent culminates in the shooting of her cowardly 
persecutor when he is preparing to follow her to the 
ground, After this the play, if possible, falls off. The 
virtuous John returns, but will tell no one—not even 
Guinea—why he went away. Then, the wicked 
Richard turns up again, and is arrested in a pawn- 
broker’s shop, the whole interior economy of which 
establishment is most conscientiously illustrated ad 
nauseam by playwright and supers. Richard breaks 
away, however, from the feeble minion of the law, 
and is next found a fugitive on Hampstead Heath, 
where he is brought to bay by John the avenger. And 
now, to wind up with, comes one of Mr. H. J. Byron’s 
delicious practical jokes. Without a hint to prepare 
us for his appearance,a man interrupts the quarrellers 
on Hampstead Heath with the announcement that he is 
the real Richard Rawlinson, the other being a miserable 
sham! Richard, our Richard, had not committed crimes 
enough, so he is now accused of having attempted murder 
in days gone by, and of having personated the victim 
whom he had left for dead. We ought to have guessed it, 

rhaps, from that old trick, the suspicious line in the 
playbill which gives to a certain actor a part without a 
name; but it is possibly as well that we should have 
enjoyed our astonishment, since a really good “sell ” is 
a treat not to be lightly missed. 

Of the hinted underplot concerning Guinea Gold’s 
birth we have said nothing; but as this young lady 
is not allowed to interest us sufficiently to make us 
care who were her father and mother, the omission need 
scarcely be rectified. Nor need we do players like 
Mr. W. H. Stephens, Miss Lydia Foote, Mr. Charles 
Warner, and Mr. W. Rignold the injustice of seriously 
criticising their share in this ridiculous business. They 
can scarcely feel proud of their efforts in such a cause ; 
and we shall not add to their shame by giving unneces- 
sary prominence to their connection with this unworthy 
undertaking. 








THE proprietors of The Country and The Bazaar news- 
papers have opened subscription-lists among their readers 
in aid of the Mansion House Famine Fund. If all news- 
papers, irrespective of class, politics, and religion, would 
adopt a similar plan, thousands of persons who otherwise 
would never know of the fund that is being formed 
would willingly contribute to it according to their means, 
Local papers, for instance, would appeal to many persons 
who never see the metropolitan or general newspapers. 
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AST week Mr. Irving commenced his provincial 
tour by appearing at the Alexandra Theatre, 
Liverpool, as Hamlet. ‘“ The Bateman management,” 
says the Liverpool Daily Post of Tuesday, “has set 
many good precedents, and the latest consists in the 
appearance in Liverpool of an entire company of 
approved artists from a principal London theatre, 
not for the performance of an opera bouffe, nor for 
the representation of a Byron comedy, but to support 
a great actor in playing Hamlet. Last night Mr. 
Irving’s noble and poetical Hamlet was most thought- 
fully and carefully assisted in every character of the 
cast, and the general air of harmoniously working 
together was in agreeable contrast with the miscellaneous 
and casual style common in the starring representa- 
tions of great tragedians. There was an audience 
that deserved and could appreciate the consideration 
thus shown for the taste of good judges. Not only was 
the theatre crowded, but it was crowded by natural 
selection with a picked audience. Mr. Irving gets at 
people in thousands who are by no means habitués. A 
more truly popular performance of Hamlet was never 
beheld, but there were almost as many books to be seen 
in various parts of the house as if the occasion had been 
a literary and critical lecture. Opinions, we fancy, will 
concur, as they rarely do on art subjects, in reference to 
Mr. Irving’s Hamlet at the present point of its history. 
While its lines of thought remain unchanged, and its 
celebrated flashes of contagious inspiration are produced 
with the sureness of skill as well as with the brilliancy 
of genius, great improvements have been effected in the 
gradual rounding of the actor’s conceptions, in the 
finish of his detail, and especially in the perfecting of 
his elocution. It is too much to expect of startling 
originality at the very outset even such a degree of polish 
and technical beauty as is commonly at the command 
of some mediocre artists who are not blessed or troubled 
with profound or inventive minds. But we may ex- 
pect of art and practice—and the expectation will be 
as little disappointed in the case of Irving as it was in 
that of Macready—such a development of a great 
actor’s ideas as soon renders his performances as remark- 
able for execution as from the first they were for power 
and novelty. Enough has been said in these columns 
ere now as to the revelation of Hamlet’s idiosyncrasy, 
which has been accomplished with unprecedented in- 
sight and potency of interpretation by Mr. Irving; we 
will now only in a word direct the attention of the pub- 
lic to the masterly manner in which the fine and patient 
play of the histrionic sculptor’s most delicate chisel has 
brought to the very suppleness and subtlety of life what 
once were, comparatively speaking, rough-hewn masses 
of intellectual creation. In many instances it may be 
difficult to be certain of impressions of this kind, be- 
cause an actor affects one more or less at different times 
in the same passage. But there were several clear examples 
last night of unmistakable development. One was in 
the address of Hamlet to his father’s spirit. By a more 
deliberate and distinct mastery of the situation, by a 
more articulate recitation of the words, and by adopt- 
ing—as it appeared to us—the key idea of a succession 
of separate mournfully earnest pleadings, each gather- 
ing strenuousness from the continued invincible silence 
of the apparition, Mr. Irving has now made this one 
of the most striking speeches of the character. Another 
example was his treatment of the scene where the ghost 
recounts the story of the murder. Here the filial agony 
of Hamlet was more poignantly expressed than formerly, 
and a dangerous interval of prostration and _ silence 
after the departure of the spirit was wisely shortened. 
Again, we were especially struck with the deepened 
pathos of the speeches in the closet scene, after 
the stealing away of the phantom out of the por- 
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tal. Never, we suspect, has any Hamlet so touch- 
ingly presented to sensitive observers the truly 
piteous moral situation of the son towards the 
mother—bound to be cruel, longing to be kind, under 
solemn obligation to say such things to Gertrude as it 
must chill the blood of a son even to think, yet 
trembling to endanger her salvation by sparing her one 
drop of salutary bitterness. It is at the crisis of this 
terrible inward conflict that Hamlet, as played by Mr. 
Irving, melts into tearful beseechings, as he kneels and 
buries his face in his mother’s lap, and then raises his 
wistful face to hers, at the words, delivered in tremulous 
wailing apprehension :— 


Mother, for love of grace, 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 
That not your trespass but my madness speaks ; 
It will but skin and film the ulcerous place, 
While rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen. 


And this is immediately followed by an outburst of 
weeping from the Queen, and a most soothing 
action of Hamlet accompanying his next speech, which 
he delivers enfolding his mother’s head in his arms. 
The whole episode was most moving. Many 
other examples might be quoted, small and great, 
grave and gay, of the perfected skill with which 
Mr. Irving has assured his hold both on admiration and 
on sympathy. But, after all, it is in the broad and 
fruitful merits of his grand, original conception that 
we must look for the fountain of his success. The 
reality of his Hamlet, as the cultured, intellectually 
fascinating, love-fascinated, father-worshipping prince, 
grows, as it were, by the mere effluxion of incident, 
into all that we can suppose Shakspere to have aimed 
at as he accumulated upon this noblest and most 
arduous of his characters the vast demands of 
an infinite variety of topics and wunexampled 
vicissitudes of emotion. Whether in the half-hysterical, 
half-artful abandonment of himself to eccentricity, or 
in thelofty idealisation of all passing subjects of ob- 
servation and conversation, or in the quips and turns 
of court badinage strongly accentuated by Hamlet’s 
feigned lunacy; in the heart-racking sorrow of the 
lover Hamlet, or the sanguinary inspiration of 
Hamlet the avenger, or the crowning delirium of the 
triumphs of the play-scene; nay, in almost as many 
instances as there are lines in the part of Hamlet, the 
vividness of Mr. Irving’s creation is incontrovertibly 
shown. And the more criticism concerns itself with 
that creation, the more it will have to admit, first, the 
increasing excellence of the actor’s execution, and 
secondly the truth of his leading ideas to the text and 
meaning of the poet. The apt criticism of a crowded 
house was ready enough last night with its endorse- 
ments of all past eulogies. After each act Mr. 


Irving was called before the audience, and after 
the play-scene there was rhaps even more 
than the usual wild thrill, followed certainly by 


more than the usual uproar of excited applause.” 
The critique in the Daily Courier deserves nearly as 
much attention. ‘ Those who say that Shakspere spells 
bankruptcy,” it runs, “are answered by such audiences 
as were gathered last night to listen to the immortal 
dramatist. Shakspere spells bankruptcy only when he 
is mauled and misrepresented. The word means abun- 
dant prosperity when the plays are intelligently played, 
not only in the principal part, but in all the minor details 
of the picture. Certainly this is Mr. Henry Irving’s experi- 
ence. Success attends his footsteps, because he has the 
ability to deserve it. The Alexandra was filled with an 
audience last night such as is not often seen within its 
walls, alike in respect of numbers and of intellectual 
calibre. There is no need at this time of the day to 
enter upon a description, far less a criticism, of Mr. 
Irving’s rendering of the part. It has been the theme of 
eager and not altogethergentle controversy. The censures 





generally resolve themselves into condemnation of the 
actor’s ‘ mannerisms,’ as if peculiarities were not the very 
essence of individuality. Every man has special idiosyn- 
crasies, and in this respect Mr. Irving is neither better 
nor worse than his neighbours. In his case, perhaps, they are 
more pronounced than in average manhood, and perhaps 
also he does not strive to minimise their conspicuous- 
ness. But, after all, what is the casket to the jewel ? 
Mind, intellect, comprehension, are higher attributes 
than the man’s gait or the particular style in which he 
may pose his figure. This is the standard by which Mr. 
Irving may claim to be judged. It is a thoroughly in- 
telligent and harmonious portrait of the prince. It is 
not a servile imitation of what is called the traditional 
Hamlet; there are many new and subtle interpretations 
of ambiguous passages—some which at once commend 
themselves to acceptance. But Mr. Irving has not set out 
on the presumptuous mission of introducing novelties for 
the mere sake of novelty. He has thought out and 
studied the play as it left the hands of Shakspere. He 
has grasped it in its breadth and fulness, and 
kept this oneness of conception steadily in view 
from opening to close. There are not the sud- 
den starts from craft to dementia, or the changes 
from intense affection to heartless mockery, which 
superficial readers of the text give us. But there is 
the grand overmastering purpose which is never allowed 
to pass out of the memory of the beholder, and to 
which all the subsidiary changes of mood, tone, and 
disposition are only artistic modulations, heightening 
the central colour, The spell with which Mr. Irving 
binds the attention of the audience is the best testi- 
mony of his dramatic power, and however captious 
critics may carp at his genius, they cannot dispute the 
reality of his power according to this crucial test.” 
The Liverpool Mercwry, speaking of the reception ex- 
perienced by the actor, says it was of the “warmest 
character. At first the enthusiasm was confined to the 
occupants of the pit and gallery, but as the tragedy 
was developed act by act, the expressions of delight 
became general and enthusiastic.” 

Rip Van Winkle, with Mr. Jefferson as Rip, was 
the attraction at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester. 
“Since his first appearance in the part,” says the 
Guardian, “the actor has made a few variations, but 
none of sufficient consequence for special notice. He 
is still as sportive and genial, as tolerant of Gretchen’s 
scolding, as humorous in the presence of Heinrich 
Hudson and his goblin crew as ever, and no less ten- 
derly pathetic as the weird, hoary truant returning 
to a home as strange to him as he is to its inmates.” 
The Pink Dominos was played by Mr. Wyndham’s 
company at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, and, as 
in almost all other places, was denounced by the press 
on the score of morality, or rather immorality. The 
Daily Post thinks there is “cause for regret that so 
much literary and dramatic talent has been expended 
upon a piece the moral character of which is so 
low.” Mr. Ross Neil’s dramatic poem of Elfinella 
was produced at the Belfast Theatre Royal, by 
Mr. Wilson Barrett’s company. The aim of the 
piece, the News Letter says, was not at first 
perceived by the entire audience. There seemed to be 
a coldness about the chief part being acted that made 
it appear at a distance from human sympathy. But 
gradually the chill wore off as the human thoughts and 
emotions; and passions entered into the bloodless 
creation, or, it should rather be said, became developed 
through association with human beings possessed of 
similar emotions, and from this time till the end of 
the play the sympathies of the audience were controlled 
by something beyond the “cold perfection” of the poetry. 
The story of Elfinella, as told by Mr. Ross Neil, is ex- 
ceedingly picturesque in its details, but, at the same 
time, it is much more than picturesque. In it, as in 
Pygmalion and Galatea, a picture of the world is held 
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before itself by a being outside the world, and so 
capable of viewing it in another light than that of tra- 
dition. In the first act, Elfinella, a girl who, having 
been stolen by fairies at her birth, has lived amongst 
them as one of themselves, is disclosed in the midst of 
her protectors by moonlight in a wood. The fairy queen 
tells her that her hour of trial is come; she must sojourn 
for a certain number of days with her earthly relations, 
and at the end of that period make her choice whether 
she will accept the joys and sorrows to which she 
was born or the lotus-eating existence which has hither- 
to been hers. At present Elfinella knows of nothing 
brighter than the fairies’ life; she scorns what she calls 
“dull mortality.” In the end, however, she goes to 
earth; the thoughts and feelings of mankind dawn 
upon her; she falls in love with a warrior, and when 
the fairy troupe come for her reply she announces that 
her choice is made to stay. The scene is laid in 
Switzerland, period 1315. The acting of Miss Heath 
as Elfinella, and of Mr. Wilson Barrett as the warrior, 
is described as exceedingly delicate and artistic. 

Mr. Toole is as active as ever. On Monday he was 
in Bath, and on Tuesday in Cardiff. By this time, 
perhaps, he is at the further extremity of the kingdom, 
but it is satisfactory to reflect that, like a traveller of 
whom he has sung, he always “comes home” again. 
Mr. Buckstone was at Birmingham, Mrs. Kendal at 
Glasgow, Mr. Charles Mathews at Doncaster, Miss 
Hersee at Bradford, Mr. Charles Dillon at Carlisle, 
Miss Marriott at Liverpool, Mr. Collette at Edin- 
burgh, Mdlle. Beatrice at Dewsbury, Mr. George 
Honey at Margate, Mrs. Sterling at Portsmouth, 
Mr. Loraine at Preston, Miss Cavendish at Scar- 
borough, Mr. Craven Robertson’s Caste company at 
Sheffield, Mr. Wm. Duck’s Our Boys company at 
Swansea, Mr. Arthur Sketchley at Margate, the Vokes 
family at Scarborough, the Standard Theatre Company 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Miss Pattie Laverne at 
Liverpool. Jfammon, aided by the excellent acting 
of Mr. Vernon and Miss Swanborough as Sir Geoffrey 
and Lady Heriot, proved as successful at the Theatre 
Royal, Bradford, as in London, Birmingham, and other 
places where audiences are not easily satisfied. 








IN PARIS. 
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HOUGH the Vaudeville is not the first theatre in 
the French capital, its position is so high that as 

soon as it reopens its doors the dramatic season is popu- 
larly supposed to have commenced, and last Wednesday 
evening, when the curtain went up for the campaign of 
1877-8, the audience which had assembled was as bril- 
liant as the attractions of the seaside and the present 
political situation would permit. The play was Pierre, 
a comedy in four acts, by MM. Cormon and Beauplan. 
It appears a certain André Navaret, convicted of a 
felonious breach of faith, was sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment. Having suffered the penalty of the 
law, he set sail for AustraliaSto amass a fortune and 
rehabilitate his character by restoring the money he 
had misappropriated. His wife, Thérése, becomes a 
governess in the family of M. Hardouin, an 
opulent merchant; and his infant son, having 
been deserted in the streets by a woman 
to whose care he had been entrusted, is adopted 
by Dr. Mignot, an eminently respectable and 
kindly- disposed physician. Twenty years after the 
event just alluded to, the action of MM. Cormon and 
Beauplan’s play begins. The scene is laid in a village 
near Nantes, where Mignot practises as a physician, 
and M. Hardouin lives in retirement. The enfant 
trowvé is now a handsome young man, and has already 
won considerable distinction as a painter. But even 
the applause of Paris cannot make him happy. His 





parentage has never been discovered ; the only name he 
bears is “ Pierre.” He is keenly sensible of the stigma 
which rests upon him, the more keenly, no doubt, 
because he is attached to Gabrielle Hardouin, the 
daughter of the merchant. To offer her his hand 
would be little less than an insult. Gabrielle 
herself would not regard the offer in such a light, 
for, as the audience are soon given to understand, 
she is as ardently attached to the painter as he is to 
her. As yet, however, neither suspects the secret of the 
other. Thérése, who is still in the Hardouin family, 
knows that Pierre is her son, but thinks it better to 
keep her lips closed until his father has returned to 
France and done something to rehabilitate himself in 
the eyes of his fellow-men. To her it seems that the 
son of a convicted felon is in a position scarcely less 
degrading than that of a bastard. M. Hardouin 
has in the meantime found a husband for his 
daughter in the person of a nobleman with a 
short purse but long pedigree—the Marquis de 
Bussac. Gabrielle at once avows her passion for Pierre, 
and M. Hardouin, more amiable than stage fathers 
usually are in such matters, asks the painter to espouse 
her. Pierre, of course, assents with alacrity ; the wedding- 
day is named, and all would be well, if Thérése, hearing 
that her son has been challenged by the Marquis, who 
hotly resents the affront to which he has been subjected, 
did not in her agitation betray her long-kept secret. 
M. Hardouin, naturally horrified by what he hears, 
orders Pierre to leave the house, but, learning from the 
astute Mignot that Gabrielle is not likely to recover 
from the blow, renews his consent to the marriage, on 
the condition that the painter’s parents shall never 
claim or recognise him as their son. ‘* My husband,” 
pleads Thérése, “ may rehabilitate himself.” “ That he 
cannot do,” replies the merchant; ‘ he has undergone 
penal punishment, and is therefore dead to the world.” 
Thérése assents to the condition, as also, though very 
reluctantly, does André Navaret, who, panting to em- 
brace his son, returns with a large fortune, and repays 
with compound interest the money he had stolen twenty 
years before. This honourable conduct, as M. Hardouin 
has pointed out, cannot, however, atone for his offence 
in the eyes of society, and the curtain falls as, in anguish 
not to be described, he watches his son and Gabrielle 
smilingly come from the altar. The Marquis, it is clear, 
has come off worse in the duel. Pierre, while somewhat 
conventional in plan and treatment, is often effectively 
written, especially in the expression of the suppressed 
tenderness with which Thérése speaks of and to her 
unacknowledged son. The acting calls for high praise. 
Madame Doche impersonates the courageous and 
afflicted mother with considerable power; Pierre finds 
an adequate representative in M. Berton; and in 
the hands of Mdlle. Réjane, Gabrielle loses none of 
the grace and amiability endowed by the authors. 
Pierre is not so great a success as was Dora, but it 
seems likely to remain in the bills for some little time. 





IN VIENNA. 
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EMI-PROFANE complaints against the fair weather, 
which has recently made the Continental theatres 
devoid of interest, may now cease. The doors are, as 
it were, blown open by the first breath of autumn air, 
and the leaves of play-bills again flutter within. 

For many years the Stadttheater has been wont to 
begin the new season in some splendour by a musico- 
dramatic representation, for which Mendelssohn has 
generally to be thanked. Nor was the usage departed 
from in the present year. With mingled pride and 
wistfulness we record an elaborate and successful repre- 
sentation of Shakspere’s Midsunvmer Night’s Dream, set 
to the music of the composer, whom we fancy the author 
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might perhaps himself have chosen as his fellow- 
enchanter to bring perfect fairyland before the senses 
of mortals. Perhaps we have just a shade of jealous 
satisfaction in knowing that even on the German stage 
the great work cannot find altogether efficient inter- 
preters. The incomparable humour of the comic scenes 
in which the cleverness of Bottom (Herr Jewele) 
elicited storms of hearty applause, was better rendered 
than the more poetical part of the play. Herr Glitz, 
however, was passably good as Oberon, and Friulein 
Weisse showed a surprising amount of life and 
talent, without, nevertheless, overcoming the nearly 
insuperable difficulty of the part. The remaining 
performers were clumsy and ponderous, and had evi- 
dently no conception of the refined elocution which the 
poem requires if all the misty, magical air is not to be 
taken away from it. Nor can very much praise be 
given to the musical part of the representation, the 
dancing and chorus being only moderately good. The 
effective aid of a strongly reinforced orchestra, under 
the leadership of Herr Gothov-Griineke, was, therefore, 
all the more acceptable. That the performance was, 
on the whole, successful, and is likely to be repeated 
for many nights, became apparent from the stormy 
demands of a full house for the manager, Herr Laube, 
at its close. He had to bow his acknowledgments over 
and over again. A comedy called Der Auswanderer 
(The Emigrant) has just been completed for this 
theatre by Herr O. T. Berg. 

At the Court Opera House, Friulein Mielke has 
failed to redeem the promises made for her by Sponsor 
Fame, who was not quite in this case nwuncia veri, and 
the singer must return to the provinces without the 
stamp of Viennese approval. Her rendering of 
Elizabeth in Tannhduser was unsatisfactory, and was 
coldly received. Mignon, an opera by Thomas, and 
Das Goldene Kreuz (The Golden Cross),a favourite work 
by Briill, have also appeared in the past week on this 
stage. Three new one-act musical farces are added to 
the répertoire of the Fiirst-Theater. Der Hausmeister 
in tausend Aengsten, which may be freely translated 
“ Paterfamilias in a Peck of Troubles,” by F. Feld, Lin 
Haus voll Narv’n (A Household of Fools), by J. Dopplar, 
and Turner und Veteranen (Gymnast and Veterans), 
by Karl Bayer, with music by Leader Franz Roth. 

The French plays are over at the Carl Theater, and 
have been succeeded by operettas, amongst which is 
Offenbach’s Schénréschen. Herr Blasel has reappeared 
here after his furlough, in the farce, Eine alte Jungfer 
(An Old Maid), and a similar piece, which has not 
been played for a considerable time, Hin Vorsichtiger 
Mann (A Cautious Man), was revived on Wednes- 
day. These farces are worth naming, to show that the 
Germans are not unhappy in their choice of titles, and 
to suggest that our playwrights should occasionally ex- 
change their Gallic for Teutonic creditors. A four-act 
dramatic opera, Konig Jéréme, has been delivered over 
to the Carl Theater by the author, Herr C. M. Ziehrer. 





IN COLOGNE. 


——00o——e 


EPTEMBER sees the new season at the Stadttheater 
begin punctually and creditably with Goethe’s 
Egmont, and Beethoven’s music thereto. Very ex- 
cellent, both on the whole and in detail, was the first 
performance of it, and the ensemble of the larger scenes, 
where many characters are gathered together, said much 
for the well-known care of the director and the praise- 
worthy willingness of the company. The tragedy, not- 
‘withstanding its high degree of pathos, is very 
realistic, and, therefore, was fitly furnished with admir- 
ably well-designed scenery, which was better contrived 
and managed than during the past season. The 





performers were singularly efficient. Herr Berg- 
mann played Egmont with his usual fire, firmness, 
and grace. Herr Hermann both looked and acted like 
the Duke of Alba. Herr Eckart, also, and Herr Poch- 
mann gave to each of their respective parts a distinct 
individuality, while Herr Bartsch conducted himself as 
the tailor Jetter with the ability the public, from 
experience, expect him to display. On the new 
members of the company, it is, perhaps, too early 
to give an opinion. Fraulein Ungar, as Klarchen 
showed herself at times full of warm emotion, but 
not throughout, and even in the best part of her 
play sometimes failed to quite catch the poet’s idea. 
This was especially the case in the beautiful scene 
between Klarchen and Egmont, where the character- 
istically indicated maidenhood of Klarchen, and her 
charming ingenuousness, did not appear with quite the 
true sincerity. Readers of Goethe are sure to re- 
member when the hero comes in bravely clad to please 
his humble sweetheart, and she attempts a comparison 
between the golden order hanging on his breast, and 
his love worn at her heart, yet thinks she fails, inas- 
much as the one was earned with pain and toil, 
“ but, ” says— 

Klirchen: Ich habe sie nicht mit Miihe und Fleiss erworben, 
nich verdient. 

Egmont: In der Liebe ist est anders. Du verdienst sie, weil 
du dich nicht darum bewirbst—und die Leute erhalten sie auch 
meist allein, die nicht darnach jagen. 

Let us suggest, as an interesting experiment, that 
the whole scene should be set beside the famous one in 
the Lady of Lyons, to contrast the effectiveness of 
nature and of art. Inthe last scene with Brackenberg 
Fraulein Ungar made a striking impression. He, 
indeed, was not altogether satisfactory, but that may, 
perhaps, have been due to the embarrassment which a 
first appearance on a strange stage is apt to cause. 
The representation of Brackenberg and of similar cha- 
racters created by Goethe is always very difficult, and 
the actor generally does as Herr Timm did, both too 
much and too little. This kind of excess and insuffi- 
ciency is still, as it used to be, a peculiarity of German 
actors, and was evident in this performance, especially 
as regards elocution. The spectator by no means 
desires always to hear pathetic delivery, and for unre- 
strained speech it is inappropriate; but too hasty 
utterance is likewise so on the stage, and spoils many 
rhetorical beauties by which the poet sets especial 
store. This over-rapid delivery is a fault often criti- 
cally condemned, yet prevalent. 

As a second piece, Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe was 
played during the week, and the tout ensemble of the 
performance left nothing to be desired. The part of 
Louise was taken by Fraulein Behrens, who made a 
successful début in it at this theatre last year, and won 
the favour of the public, again demonstrated in the 
hearty applause and numerous bouquets which greeted 
her reappearance. Aided by an intelligent face and an 
uncommonly pure full voice, she was a speaking like- 
ness of Schiller’s heroine, and, especially in the more 
emotional parts of her réle, displayed great power and 
signs of remarkable progress in her art. The Ferdi- 
nand of Herr Timm was likewise praiseworthy. He knows 
how to correctly render the many various effects, but 
must bring a little more care to the elaboration of the 
byplay, which was not sufficiently expressive. Industry 
will prepare for him a fine future. In the hard-hearted 
father part of the President’s character, Herr Krahl, a 
new actor, did betterSthan where at the end of the play 
a warmer nature should be shown. Herr Gerback, 
Frau Montraupt, and Herr Stende, who took other 
roles, deserve commendation, while the Lady Milford 
of Friiulein Ungar was open to criticism. 

The first opera given this season was Les Huguenote, 
in which Fraulein Télini, a new prima donna, and 
Herr Jager, an old, perhaps somewhat too old, favourite 
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of the public, sang the chief music, and on the 4th 
September an excellent performance of Flotow’s Martha 
delighted the town. 





IN DRESDEN. 


10 


TRAYING about Europe, some of our countrymen 
may chance to find themselves at or near Dresden 
when the new Royal Court Theatre is opened, as it soon 
will be, and they should not lose the chance of a rather 
special first night. The programme is already arranged. 
An inauguratory prologue written by Herr Hofrath and 
Dr. Julius Pabst, and C. M. von Weber’s Jubilee-Over- 
ture, will precede the performance of Goethe’s Iphigénie. 
On following days operas are likely to be given, 
with the brand new costumes and appointments about 
which the management is now busy. The Iphigenia in 
Aulis of Gluck, Tannhduser and Lohengrin by Wag- 
ner, and lastly Mozart’s Don Juan, are selected for 
representation. 








IN MILAN. 





UMOURS current through English newspapers 
that Madame Adelina Patti is about to retire 
from the musical world are hy no means in accordance 
with foreign announcements, informing us positively 
that the management of the Scala will produce in 
November certain operas in which she is engaged to 
sing. Amongst those in the repertory are Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, Il Barbiere, Rigoletto, Dinorah, &e. The 
artists with whom she is to be associated are, it is said, 
Cotogni, Marini, Scalchi, and Nicolini. A first-rate tenor 
for the parts Almaviva and of Correntino is in request, 
and has yet to be found. But Giacomelli, who re- 
cently distinguished himself in Cenerentola, is secured 
for Don Bartolo. Notwithstanding some fears as to 
the financial success of the magnificent programme in 
preparation, Milan is rejoicing in anticipation of a 
brilliant season, and the lovers of music, from the 
neighbouring provinces at least, if not from far more 
distant regions, are expected to flock to hear La Diva, 
as they call her, sing. 

The benefit of a celebrated danseuse, Signorina 
Zucchi, took place at the Dal Verme Theatre the 
other day, when her agile activity was most splendidly 
and enthusiastically recognised. Flowers, in the shape of 
bouquets, baskets, pillows, coronets, and accompanied 
by splendid jewellery, were bestowed on her in 
extraordinary abundance, while a banner of white 
silk, with an appropriate inscription worked in 
gold, was also devoted to her praise. These glories 
were earned by her spirited and graceful execution 
of a new galop of two jockeys, but her rival 
competitor in the race for terpsichorean fame was quite 
outdistanced. It is many years since an opera dancer 
has created a similar furore in London, and until the 
whole nature of ballet, or rather of the pas seul, which 
is the object of it, is changed, we doubt whether even 
Taglioni or Cerito could create the delight they 
awakened in our forefathers. I Promessi Sposi has 
been produced at Dal Verme, and was exceedingly well 
received, although the first performance did not satisfy 
the critics, whose censure was, however, averted on the 
second representation by the careful leadership of 
Bernardi, a famous conductor, who removed all cause of 
complaint. 

A Piedmontese company, under the managemenv of 


Gernelli, is now playing at the Teatro Fossati, and 
has recently performed the comedy Agnese. 
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IN AMERICA. 





Y telegraph from New York we learn that on the 
3rd inst., as had been arranged, Mr. Sothern ap- 
peared at the Park Theatre as Fitzaltamont in the 
Prompter’s Bow, or, as the piece is called in America, 
the Crushed Tragedian, and that on the following day 
Mr. Daly commenced the season at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre with his new play, Our City. In our next 
issue we shall probably be in a position to speak of 
these performances in detail. The mail which arrived 
yesterday brings advices to the lst inst., but they are 
of little interest. Though, as we remarked last week, 
the immorality of the Pink Dominos is not likely to 
become a subject of hot controversy among our Ameri- 
can cousins, who keenly relish a “ suggestive” play, 
that immorality has been strongly denounced in 
more than one paper. “Formerly,” says the Spirit 
of the Times, “ Americans made themselves rather silly 
and very obnoxious by constantly asserting the exceed- 
ing purity of mind of the women of. this country, and 
most Europeans lived, whilst in their company, in dread 
lest they might shock such delicate creatures by 
mentioning the legs of a piano or the seat of a chair. 
Now, the theatre in America is especially patronised by 
young unmarried women, and assuredly mental delicacy 
must be injured by plays like this. Any girl who 
understands what it is all about need no longer boast of 
superfluous delicacy. What are the legs of pianos to 
the doors of those little supper-rooms in the Cremorne 
scene? In Paris young ladies do not go to such 
comedies as Les Dominos Roses, and they are con- 
sequently lessdangerous; yet not a day passes but the 
best thinkers of that country deplore the existence of 
like pieces, as ruinous to morals and to art. Being 
progressive in our tendencies, we will for once put the 
young men on the same moral level with the girls, and 
frankly state that we hold they will not be much 
improved by initiation into the mysteries of the worst 
phases of European fast life. Such an introduction, 
even with the footlights between it and reality, 
is not exactly calculated to preserve republican 
virtue, sadly at a discount just now.” Then 
“ Mark Inslee ” says: —“The Pink Dominos ap- 
peals to a certain class of men, and they constitute 
the majority of the crowds that fill the theatre. I say 
honestly that it is not the sort of piece for a lady to 
see. Just as soon as I recommend Boccaccio’s De- 
cameron to my sister, or my mother, or any other 
female relative, in the way of light reading, just so 
soon will I be prepared to take them to see Pink 
Dominos. Husbands who play the hypocrite, deceive 
their wives, seek assignations with disreputable women 
in disreputable localities, and then lie themselves out 
of their scrapes in the most shameless manner—these 
are the motives of the new comedy.” 








EN PASSANT. 


—~<o— 


if may not be generally known that in early life the late 
M. Thiers took a warm interest in and devoted much time 
to the study of the drama. While on the staff of the 
Constitutionnel he assisted Andrieux in collecting and editing 
the now well-known Mémoires sur Art Dramatique, and 
on one occasion appended his name to an agreeably-written 
preface. 

THERE is no truth in the rumour that Madame Adelina 
Patti intends to retire to a convent. Next season she will 
reappear at Covent Garden as prima donna assoluta. Her 
engagement was signed on Friday last. She has also 
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entered into a contract to give sixty performances in 
Europe before the end of next March. 


Ir is often asserted that modern audiences are disposed 
to laugh at rather than be impressed by a stage ghost, and 
that Hamlet and Macbeth cannot now be represented under 
such favourable conditions as they were in and for some 
time after Shakspere’s days. To a certain extent, no 
doubt, this is true; but the effect upon the audience at the 
Lyceum Theatre of the first appearance of Mrs. Treverton’s 
spirit is calculated to dispel many comfortable delusions as 
to the non-superstitious character of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. That a feeling of awe steals over the spectators 
must be obvious to every close observer. 


Tue Comité d’Administration of the Thédtre Frangais, 
headed by their chief, M. Emile Perrin, gravely assembled 
in their room in the Rue Richelieu last Thursday to decide 
whether Madame Emilie Broisat should or should not be 
nominated a sociétaire of the body once known as the 
Comédiens du Roi. The result, we are pleased to state, 
was in the lady’s favour. 


Mapame Docue has in her possession a portrait of 
Rachel at the age of seventeen, or about a year before she 
burst upon Paris as a great tragic actress. The face, so 
far from wearing the severe expression commemorated by 
Gérome, has a quiet, good-humoured look. On the frame 
of the portrait you may find these words, ‘Rachel 4 Doche.” 


THE young actors of the Comédie Frangaise, as usual, 
make no attempt to escape from their military duties. 
M. Baillet is now serving as a sous-lieutenant, but will 
return very soon to the theatre. M. Villain is serving his 
time in an artillery regiment at Mans, and M. Volny, who 
is not yet twenty years of age, and who is to appear this 
week as Fortunio in the Chandelier for his benefit, will be 
compelled in a few months to leave the theatre for a year. 
M. Truffier lately went to Toulon, but as his health is bad, 
he has been sent back. 


Tue Parisians have heard that in a West-end theatre of 
London bonnets will for a time be allowed, and on the first 
night of Pierre, a facetious lady thought proper to give a 
practical illustration of the inconvenience to which such a 
concession may lead. She appeared near the orchestra in a 
yellow silk Gibus hat, decorated with an imposing plume of 
the same colour. The consequence was that those imme- 
diately behind her could’not see what occurred on the stage. 
It is suggested that if women dress like men, they should 
do as men do. 


Tue theatre at Nice has been bought by M. Fama, 
in the name of his wife. Since that the following song 
has been sung in the café concerts of Nice, to the tune 
of “L’Amant d’Amanda” :— 

‘ La directrice, 
Que Nice 
A, 
C’est la femme & 
C’est la femme 4 
C’est la femme & Fama ! ” 


PENNVILLE, the American violinist, has in his possession 
a curious relic of that strange woman, Lola Montez. When 
Lola was residing in Grass Valley, Cal., he was in the 
habit of playing for her in order that she might practise 
some new dance of her own invention. The violinist had 
a strong passion for making collections of human hair, par- 
ticularly the long tresses of women. He had several times 
hinted to Lola his great desire to possess a tress of her 
hair, but she refused to take these hints. She had in her 
possession a young bear, One day, when Pennville again 





hinted about the tress, Lola said: “Mr. Pennville, if you 
will go into that back-yard, throw that bear to the ground 
and hold him one minute by my watch, I will give you a 
strand of my hair long enough for the bow of your violin!” 
“Done!” cried Pennville, and with very little trouble or 
risk he succeeded in winning the much-coveted lock. It is 
now preserved in a handsome bow, and, although Penn- 
ville is not rich, it would take a large sum of money to 
purchase it. 


Ir is curious to note the effect on the book market of 
the production of plays founded on novels. According to 
Mr. Blanchard, an enormous demand has been created for 
Wilkie Collins’s novel by the drama of The Dead Secret 
being brought out at the Lyceum. On the very day the 
piece was introduced to the public, one hundred copies 
were sold at one establishment in the Strand. On the first 
night of Liz at the Opera Comique, four hundred copies of 
the shilling edition of That Lass o’ Lowrie’s found a ready 
sale in the theatre, and the book is still eagerly inquired 
for. The circulation of The Moonstone will be widely 
extended in like manner by the forthcoming adaptation at 
the Olympic. Yet not very long ago the publishers 
believed dramatic versions of popular novels to be ex- 
tremely injurious to their interests. 


THE impolicy of thrusting political allusions into pieces 
which are not of political interest was well illustrated 
at the Adelphi Theatre in the autumn of 1866, when Mr. 
Webster brought out, under the title of Zthel; or, Only a 
Life, an adaptation of La Pawvre Fille. The riot in Hyde- 
park had just occurred, and Miss Furtado, who played a 
secondary part in the piece, was induced by some mischiev- 
ous comrades to interpolate, without the knowledge of the 
manager, an anti-Radical speech in reference to that event: 
The result was such as to frighten poor Mr. Webster 
nearly out of his senses. The pit and the gallery created a 
tremendous uproar, and for some days afterwards there 
was an angry correspondence on the subject in some of the 
newspapers. Miss Furtado never “ gagged” again. 


FurtHer particulars of the last accident to Mr. 
Wyndham have come to hand. It would seem that one 
of his objects in visiting Norway was to purchase a pair 
of handsome horses for the phaeton in which he is accus- 
tomed to ride about London, and which, as we all know, 
has not hitherto been “ cattled” in the best style. In the 
fair at Stav he was pressed to purchase a lovely pony, but 
not liking the expression of its eye he passed on. In the 
very next stall he found what he wanted—two stallions 
of irreproachable breed, conduct, and appearance. “TI 
wouldn’t mind dropping £400 for them,” he softly mur- 
mured to a friend. Then, turning to the dealer, he asked 
the price. ‘ Twenty-five pounds,” was the reply. Three 
hundred and seventy-five pounds less than they were worth 
in England! Mr. Wyndham was in ecstacy; his face 
beamed with irrepressible smiles, he felt as though he could 
even ask Mr. Albery to dinner, and drink to the better re- 
muneration of adaptorsfrom the French. At that moment 
—so transitory is earthly happiness—the pony referred to, 
indignant at having been contumeliously passed over, 
backed out and kicked him rather severely in the leg. 
The beaming smiles instantly gave place to an expression 
of pain, and leaning heavily upon his friend he limped to 
his carriage, Thanks to the nursing of Frau Ormsrud’s 
daughters, duly watched over by their mother, he is now 
quite well again, and will be able to reappear at the 
Criterion Theatre in the course of a few days. 


Mr. ALBERy is engaged in another controversy, and 
again seems to have right on his side, Three or four 
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weeks ago Mr. Hermann Vezin took occasion to state in 
print that Doctor Davy, as it then stood, was the joint 
work of Mr. Albery, Mr. Wills, and himself. “J. A.” 
thereupon pointed out that in 1865 Mr. Vezin wrote to 
the Sunday Times :—“ Four years ago I translated from 
the German a piece called Doctor Robin (itself founded on 
a French original). There was so much false sentiment in 
it, so much that was unnatural and un-English, that I 
determined to have it altered. Mr. James Albery has so 
entirely remodelled the plot, rewritten the dialogue, re- 
created the characters, that it might be called original, 
as it certainly is quite new. To him, therefore, 
belongs the merit of having written this brilliant 
little piece.” To this Mr. Vezin replied :—“I spoke 
of ‘ Doctor Davy as it now stands,’ &e., not as it stood 
in 1865. I must confess, however, that my letter of 
1865 greatly exaggerated Mr. Albery’s share in the work, 
even as it was originally played ; but this was done with 
Mr. Wills’s consent. The piece was hardly of sufficient 
strength to bear the weight of two authors, so it was thought 
best to give the entire honour to him who had done the 
most work. And thus a name, till then unknown, was 
brought into notice. About the same year of 1865 I 
showed Mr. Albery a letter I had received from an ill-bred 
person, who therein made insinuations of an insulting 
nature, although not so bad as that made by J. A. Sucha 
letter is a disgrace to the writer, not to the recipient. Mr. 
Albery read it and said, ‘I would rather have a long illness 
than write such a letter as that.’ I cannot help wishing 
that the Mr. J. A. of to-day would take a leaf out of the 
book of the Mr. James Albery of twelve years ago.” 
Thus does Mr. Albery—who, as he now confesses, is “J. A.” 
—swoop upon his adversary :—‘“In the mixed bitterness 
and obscurity of Mr. Vezin’s last letter I think I find one 
distinct, though wrong, idea. He appears to imagine that 
an actor may take from or add to a play written for him, 
and then call himself part author. No work could be pro- 
tected if such liberties were allowed. The play was written 
by me, produced and certified by Mr. Vezin as mine. How 
did he become part author? Mr. Vezin quotes some bold 
words, and attributes them to me, I am glad the old 
friendship was strong enough to burn them into his memory, 
and as I glance over his last unhappy letter, in which he 
states that his frank and manly effusion of days gone by 
was a piece of half-truth and exaggeration, I sorrowfully 
repeat them.” 


THIRTY-FIVE thousand miles of steady and deliberate 
travel, a minute inspection of five continents, six hundred 
and five nights of acting, and all in three years! This 
sounds like a story-book statement, a romance of Jules 
Verne. Yet, as an American paper points out, it is an 
accurate and brief fepitome of the energetic career, since 
1874, of Mr. and Mrs, J. C. Williamson. These talented 
artists left San Francisco in 1874, visited the Sandwich 
and Fiji Islands, acted there to curious’audiences, and pro- 
ceeded at once to Australia, After remaining there fifteen 
months, away they went to India, stopping at Ceylon, and 
arrived in time at Bombay to see the arrival of the Prince 
of Wales. At Calcutta, success again awaited them. So 
on to Egypt, and away again to England, where, at the 
Adelphi, from Easter Monday, 1876, they played to en. 
thusiastic audiences for two hundred nights, until the 
Shaughraun disturbance between Mr. Boucicault and Mr. 
Chatterton unfortunately put an end to the engagement. 
Business now gave way to pleasure, and away went the 
energetic actor and his little wife to France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Holland, and Belgium, Then they went on a provin- 





cial tour to Dublin, Glasgow, Liverpool, Birmingham, and 
Manchester, and have recently concluded an engagement at 
San Francisco, 


Tue bones of Shakspere must be stirring uneasily in 
their “narrow cell.” Not only has the Rev. Mr. Fleay 
endeavoured—happily without the least success—to prove 
that Lomeo and Juliet was written by Peele, but a musical 
composer of only moderate abilities, the Marquis d’Ivry, 
has taken that tragedy as the groundwork of a new opera, 
to be brought out next winter at the Théatre Lyrique, 
under the title of Les Amants de Verone. How many 
composers have treated the same subject it would be 
difficult to say. Offhand we can mention twelve—Benda, 
Schwemberg, Marescalchi, Rumbling, Daylayrae, Steibelt, 
Zingarelli, Guglielmo, Vaccai, Bellini, Marchetti, and 
Gounod. Each has failed to make much of the old Veronese 
story, readily as that story would seem to lend itself to 
musical purposes. 

Tue literary remains of Hiicklander are to be collected 
and edited by Herr Bacciocco, of Vienna. These remains 
include a rather ample autobiography, the publication of 
which is looked forward to with considerable interest. Hiick- 
lander’s career, indeed, was in many respects remarkable. 
In 1830, being then in his fourteenth year, he was com- 
pelled by the death of his parents to leave school and gain 
his own livelihood. He passed two or three years ina 
merchant’s office, but eventually left it and entered the 
Prussian army. In 1840 he published at Stuttgart 
his “Bilder aus dem Soldatenleben in Frieden,” in 
which many stories of his early life are given. 
The book was so charmingly written that he imme- 
diately gained many influential friends, and before long he 
became secretary to the King of Wurtemburg. Having 
travelled over nearly the whole of Europe, he accompanied 
General Radetsky throughout the campaign of 1848-49, 
and was present at the fall of Radstadt. Many of the 
events he witnessed are described in his second work, 
Military Life During War. In 1859 he was commissioned 
by Francis Joseph to write the history of the campaign of 
that year, and two years later was elevated to the Austrian 
peerage. This was a proud position for the merchant’s 
clerk of twenty years before to attain. Meanwhile, he had 
produced several works, including three comedies, one of 
which, Zhe Secret Agent, gained the prize in the Vienna 
competition of 1855. 


THE Japanese are assiduous imitators of Western civili- 
sation, and if in many respects they fall short of their 
model, it must be confessed that they out-do us in point of 
stage-realism. In the blood-and-thunder melodramas which 
can always be witnessed at the minor theatres, wounds are 
so artfully simulated that the spectator sometimes finds his 
nerves put to almost as severe a test as they would have to 
suffer were he called upon to witness the reality. In a play 
called Kohada Koheji, which is now being performed at one 
of the theatres in Yokohama, an opportunity is also afforded 
of witnessing an amusing and more pleasant piece of realism. 
One of the most terrible scenes is supposed to take place 
during a storm. The Japanese stage-manager disdains to 
have recourse to the old make-believe method of peas and 
shot to simulate the sound of the rain, and a shower of real 
water is produced by means of pipes brought up to the 
flies. The actors, of course, are drenched to the skin ; but, 
as the water adds to the illusion of the scene, and cools the 
heated atmosphere of the place, they get little or no sym- 
pathy, either from the manager or from the audience. 


THE ill-ventilated theatres of Paris are preferable to the 
places of amusement in Shanghai, According to the 
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Celestial Empire, “Third year of Kuang-su, Sixth [Moon 
4th Day” (July 14), a flight of locusts not only passed 
over the settlement two days before, but some of them 
actually invaded the Lyceum Theatre while an entertain- 
ment was being given by a Dr. Ferrari. 


Tae part of the worldly young lady in L’Amour et [Ar- 
gent, now being played at the Troisitme Thédtre Frangais, 
was originally cast to Madame Rose Laon, who rehearsed 
it before the house closed for the season. For some unex- 
plained reason, however, M. Ballande gave the part to Mdlle. 
Lucie Bernage, late of the Conservatoire. Not unnaturally 
incensed at such conduct, Madame Laon took proceedings 
against him, and the result is that he will have to pay her 
1,000 fr. damages, for having withdrawn the part with- 
out adequate cause, bear the expense of the proces, and 
advertise the judgment in a jowrnal de thédtre. 


MapaMeE Mopgeska, the Polish tragédienne, follows 
Mliss at the California Theatre. Her husband, Count 
Bozenta, intends, we understand, to become a resident in 
that part of the world. Madame is still in the employ of 
the Russian Government, and has been obliged, before 
accepting a two weeks’ engagement here, to obtain the 
necessary permission from the authorities at home. She 
plays in English for the first time, and her accent is said to 
be better than Janauschek’s, while in grace of person and 
dramatic fervour she is infinitely superior. She will appear 
as Adrienne Lecouvreur, Juliet, and Ophelia. Among the 
many testimonials, in many languages, which Madame 
Modjeska brings, is the following autograph letter :— 
“Madame: Monsieur Ladislas Umvastowski m’apprend 
que vouz avez joué La Dame aux Camellias 4 Cracovie, et 
que vouz l’avez joué avec un grand talent. II me parait si 
bon juge en toutes matiéres littéraires et artistiques que je 
vous prie de recevoir toutes mes compléments en méme temps 
que toutes mes regrets de ne pouvoir vous les faire qu’a si 
une grande distance. Il ne me reste plus qu’a souhaiter 
que l’envie vous prendra de venir en France, qui a grand 
besoin d’artistes convaincue comme vous. Je charge 
M. Umvastowski de vous remettre de ma part un exem- 
plaire de cette piéce. C’est malheureusement une fort 
vilaine édition, mais son excuse est d’étre la seule. Agréez, 
Madame, l’assurance de mes sentiments les plus distingués. 
—A. Dumas.—6 Novembre, 1867.” : 


THE quality of the refreshments supplied at the majority 
of the London theatres has for some time past been 
execrably bad, and it is whispered that before long the 
lessees or contractors will be proceeded against under the 
Adulteration Act. Managers seem to lose sight of the 
facts that at the existing tariff the sale of even pure wines 
and spirits would yield a large profit, and that at present 
playgoers in general would rather suffer thirst for some time 
than drink ata theatre buffet. By the way, the lessee of the 
Leicester Theatre, in advertising for tenders for the supply 
of refreshments there, “reserves to himself the right of 
dictating what the quality shall be,” and for this reason, 
that “he hopes to have the presence of his patrons for 
some years to come, and has resolved that they shall not be 
poisoned.” 

Mr. J. G. Fenton died a few days ago, aged eighty- 
three. He was the father of Frederick Fenton, scenic 
artist, now living, and of the versatile Charles Fenton, who 
died a few months ago. James Fenton, besides being 
prompter, played small parts at Drury-lane as long ago as 
1824, and remained at that establishment for nearly twenty 
years. In 1843 he joined George Wild’s company at. the 
Olympic, and made a notable hit in the character of 





Hannibal Humbug, in The Road of Life. He was nearly 
the last survivor of a remarkable histrionic group. Those 
who have outlived him are Mr. Coveney—formerly of the 
Haymarket Theatre, and the father of the well-known 
Coveney family—and Mr. John Lee, once Edmund Kean’s 
private secretary, and in whose arms the great actor 
expired. 

TE custom of escorting an actor from the theatre to his 
home by torchlight, revived by the Dublin undergraduates 
when, nearly a twelvemonth ago, Mr. Irving played in that 
city, was observed at Copenhagen on the appearance there 
of Mdlle. Alwina Valleria. 


He listened all the evening to his wife’s selections from 
Wagner, and eventually slept very soundly. Toward mid- 
night, cats assembled in the back yard and “yowled” 
frightfully. The sleeper did not get up and throw boot- 
jacks at them, but turned on one elbow and whispered in 
his dreams, “ Sing it once more, Elvira, sing it once more.” 


An Incrpent or Amateur THEATRICALS, — Leading 
man (looking to the left of the stage): “Ah, here comes 
down the hill my kind and gentle father. See what a 
kindly look is in his eyes. Ah, how his face gladdens as 
he catches sight of me, his long-absent son. I will run to 
meet him’—and he runs. ... ‘My kind and gentle 
father” immediately comes in from the other side of the 
stage. 


At the suggestion of M. Nuitter, the librarian of the 
Académie de Musique, models of theatres fitted with the 
means of producing great “scenic” effects, will be placed 
in the Exhibition at Paris next year. 


At Llangollen, last Tuesday night, a special entertain- 
ment was given at the Assembly-rooms in aid of the funds ~ 
of the Llangollen Cottage Hospital. Mrs. Theodore 
Martin (Miss Helen Faucit) gave a Shaksperian reading; 
and Mr. Dillon Croker, F.S.A., illustrated some scenes and 
sketches from the works of Charles Dickens. The chair 
was taken by Mr. Theodore Martin. 


Miss ApA CAVENDISH has signed an engagement to 
appear in New York. 


Miss Rosetie has left the Vaudeville for the Court 
Theatre, her place in Our Boys being taken by Miss 
Hollingshead. 

Mr. HowiinesHeap has in rehearsal at the Gaiety 
Theatre a version of Le Homard. 


Durine her provincial tour Miss Neilson will be sup- 
ported by Mr. Conway. 


Miss Lyp1a Foors, now at the Princess’s, is succeeded 
at the Globe by Miss Rachel Sanger. 


Mr. Bancrort writes to contradict the statement—not 
made in this paper—that he had sold the American right 
of Dora to Mr. Daly. 


THERE will speedily be some important changes in the 
Haymarket play-bill. Mr. John 8. Clarke will appear on 
Saturday next as Paul Pry. Mr. Gilbert’s new and original 
comedy, to be entitled Hngaged, will be produced as soon 
as possible, 


M. Capout will not go to America, M. Maurice Gran 
thinking $8,000 a month for five months too large a sum 
to pay for his services, 


Tue date of the promised revival of Hernani at the 
Comédie Frangaise—a revival which, seeing that Mdlle. 
Sarah Bernhardt is to play Dojia Sol, is looked forward to 
with the deepest interest—is not yet fixed. The rehearsals, 
hewever, have just commenced, 
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M. Monrtieny has just accepted a ‘ comedy in one act,” 
by M. de Quatrelles, called Mdlle. Genévieve, which will 
form part of the first spectacle coupé produced at the 
Gymnase Theatre this winter. 


Mou. Humperta, a girl of sixteen, has, at the pressing 
solicitation of MM. Meilhac, Halévy, and Lecocq, been en- 
gaged by'M. Koning to play at the Rénaissance in the opera 
which is to follow 7’sigane. M. Lecocq is in raptures about 
her. 


THE new operetta, by MM. Paul Ferrier and Gaston 
Serpette, is to be called, not La Lectrice de Infante, 
as was originally intended, but La Muette. 

Mo1.te. Jovassain, the duégne of the Comédie Fran- 
gaise, is much better, and has gone into the country to 
recruit her health. 


THE engagement of Mdlle. Berthe Legrand, at the 
Variétés, has been renewed for one year, beginning the 1st 
of next month. 


M. Octave FeviLiet returned to Paris last week to 
superintend the rehearsals of La Clé @Or, which was 
produced last night at the Thédtre Lyrique. 

Tue Ambigu, as we have already stated, will be re- 
opened on the 20th with a revival of the Tour de Nesle, 
which is to be succeeded by a five-act drama from the pens 
of MM. d’Ennery and Cormon, M. Dumaine representing 
the principal personage. This piece, in its turn, will give 
place to La Bresilienne, founded upon one of M. Mathey’s 
stories. Mdme. Fargueil will be at the head of the cast. 


M. VavucorseiL, the Government commissaire at the 
subsidised theatres in Paris, and known, too, as a musical 
composer of merit, has been made a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour. 


THE season at the Thédtre Italien will commence on the 
3rd November with Polinto, in which Madame Arban, and 
MM. Tamberlik, Pandolfini, and De Reské will appear. 
The novelties {in preparation at this theatre are Lilia, by 
M. Gaspard Villate, Véron, by M. Rubinstein, and Aurelia, 
by M. de Flotow. 


Tue Copenhagen correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
writing on the 26th ult., says :—“ After a most successful 
series of concerts, Mdme. Trebelli, Signora Valleria, Signor 
Talbo, and M. Behrens have left Copenhagen for Gothen- 
burg, whence Mdme. Trebelli starts for Christiana, Bergen, 
and Drontheim, in Norway, returning to England in time 
to give a series of concerts in the larger towns in Novem- 
ber. In November or December it is expected that Mdme. 
Adelina Patti will pay her first visit to Scandinavia. 


Herr Orrensacu has been offered theTmanagement of 


the Vienna Opera Comique, and it is understood that he 
will accept it. 


From the annual report of the Vienna Conservatorium 
for Music and Dramatic Art, we learn that this institution 
numbers at present 716 pupils, of whom no fewer than 


674 devote themselves to the study of instrumental and 
vocal music. 


Herr Max von Wexner, the son of the composer of 


Der Freyschutz, will be appointed chief of the German 
railway department. 


Tue rehearsals of Herr Brull’s new opera, Der Land- 
Friede, are being actively proceeded with at the Imperial 
Opera House, Vienna, in order that the piece may be 
brought out on the Emperor's féte-day, October 4. 


From Dresden we hear that a revival of Fiovaranti’s 
Cantatrici Vidame is in contemplation, 





A New oratorio by Meinardus, Luther at Worms, is in 
rehearsal at Elberfeld. 


Tue Cronica Artistica is the name given to a new 
musical paper of Madrid. 


Tue Teatro delle Loge of Florence has, out of compli- 
ment to the famous tragedian, changed its name to that of 
Teatro Tomasso Salvini. 

Mop.ie Smeroscui is announced to sing in Fra Diavolo 
at the Teatro Malibran, Venice. 


M. MetcuisskpEc is engaged to sing the principal part 
in M. Ambroise Thomas’s JZamlet, at the San Carlo, Naples. 

MapaME JANAUSCHEK sailed on the 18th ult. from 
Liverpool to New York, where she arrived at the end of 
the month. . 


Ir is said that a young lady rejoicing in the name of 
Kokernut is about to appear on the American stage. 


Ir is proposed to erect a monument to the memory of 
Miss Cushman in Central-park, New York. 


Miss Rose EytiIncE was to appear at San Francisco at 
the end of August. The first play of her engagement 
would be an English society play by Miss Gilder, called 
Malle. Duval. It is said to be a piece of great power, and 
capable of showing Miss Eytinge’s talents to the best 
advantage. 

Mr. FLoreNce reappears at the Eagle Theatre, New 
York, on the 27th, in the Almighty Dollar. 


Tue Man from America, an eccentric drama successfully 
produced a few weeks ago at Niblo’s in New York, is likely 
to be seen in London before long. In this piece Mr. J. F. 
Wallace gives as the hero a faithful embodiment of that 
well-remembered personage, George Francis Train, and 
some of the incidents introduced represent occurrences in 
which that curious individual got so strangely “ mixed up.” 

Tue Philadelphia Public Ledger calls the Grand Duke 
Opera House, New York, the “theatrical venture of the 
boot-blacks and news-boys ” of that city. 





THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL 
THEATRE. 


a a 


he and specific as are the clauses of the 

Edict of Moscow, whichwe summarised in our 
former articles, yet it may have been observed that, 
although presenting the exact principles by which the 
Théatre Francais was to be governed, the Emperor left 
ample scope for the exercise of a managerial discretion 
in the details of the administration. This might be 
safely done, because the supreme control of the national 
establishment was retained by the State. The machinery, 
our readers will remember, consisted of an official 
superintendent, or director, and a committee of socié- 
taires ; the main principles were subvention, State con- 
trol, double casts, varied répertoires, the due representa- 
tion of standard plays, the instruction and acquisition of 
competent young players for the stage, the encourage~ 
ment of playwrights and the retirement of actors on proper 
pensions at the end of their period of service. These 
essentials in the constitution of the Frangais are, we 
believe, still observed. The subvention of the Théatre 
Frangais was definitively fixed in 1856 at the annual 
sum of 240,000 fr., which it at present receives, and 
for a national theatre on such a scale, and conducted 
with such éclat, the amount seems comparatively insig- 
nificant. We are not aware of the precise sum ex- 
pended each year on our Queen’s Plates, given for the 
encouragement of horse-racing, or should be tempted 
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to compare both the figures, object, and results of 
the expenditure. Half-a-dozen English gentlemen 
could, no doubt, with ease be found to provide a 
sufficient subvention for an establishment in London 
similar to the Comédie Frangaise. But it seems to 
us far more desirable that, if possible, the aid should 
come from the State, as in France. The grand ad- 
vantage of a subvention is the equivalent control. This 
control need not take the form of harassing and 
perpetual interference with matters of detail, which 
may safely be left to the discretion of a practical sub- 
ordinate. The operation of State control over the 
administration of the Comédie Frangaise is clearly 
described in a brief sketch of that theatre by M. 
Francisque Sarcey, who says “the Maison de 
Moliére receives a considerable subvention. It is quite 
natural that the Minister who gives it should desire 
to be informed as to the manner in which it is em- 
ployed. He, therefore, appoints an administrator- 
general, who is a kind of constitutional king, for he 
has to act in conjunction with a committee composed 
of sociétaires and nominated by them.” 

Let us anticipate the objection which can at once 
be raised against our idea of a national theatre. We 
frankly admit that such an institution may be subject 
under government rule to the jobbery and corruption 
which may infect the administration of any public 
department. Such a calamity befell the Comédie 
Frangaise not long ago, through the misconduct of the 
ministers of Napoleon III., misconduct which, injuring 
all departments of the government, naturally extended 
to the national theatre. The high state official, whose 
duty it was to guard the reputation of the Frangais, 
and to maintain in its perfection the art of which it is 
the home, was so forgetful of his trust as to seek to 
coerce the administrator-general into admitting to 
the Société individuals who were neither by talent nor 
character qualified for that rank. One administrator 
bravely withstood the improper pressure, and when urged 
beyond endurance is alleged to have exclaimed : “ Mais, 
monsieur le ministre, la maison de Moliére est un 
thédtre, et nonun” ... “Tl n’avait pas achevé la 
phrase,” says M. Sarcey, “qu il etait déja destitué, et 
Yon ne sont jamais au juste ce que n’etait pas la maison 
de Moliére.” Whether an English Parliament would 
allow any similar abuse of authority we leave our readers 
to decide. We may, however, observe simply that in a 
department presenting nota close but the nearest analogy, 
we have not yet heard a complaint against the Postmaster- 
General for improperly causing creatures of his own to be 
appointed to the offices under his control. Whether, 
on the other hand, the present private governments of 
some of our theatres are merely influenced by the 
dramatic ability and character of those whom they 
engage for their company, we will also leave our readers 
to determine. And now let us revert to the Frangais. 
Comparing the Imperial with the present purified 
régime in France, M. Sarcey proceeds: “ The ministers 
of the Republic honour the fine arts and the fair sex with 
a less narrow and actual protection ;” and, writing of 
M. Perrin, the present administrator-general, “ He has 
quietly eliminated some of those valueless persons 
that the former administrators imposed on the Comédie 
Frangaise ; he will take opportunity to get rid of others. 
He has made selections for himself which have been 
almost all ratified by public opinion. ‘He is in wonderful 
accord with the committee, which has confidence in him. 
One of the sociétaires, speaking of his management, said 
tome: ‘ He has a grand quality: he is lucky.’ True, he 
has been entirely successful; but one is not fortunate 
inertly, and continued success may well be deemed a proof 
of ability. M. Perrin came with an idea and has pursued 
an end. The Comédie Francaise was, in a sense, anti- 
quated. As it has by its very organisation something in 
common with a public department, it ended by being 
attacked by a malady which is endemic in official 








exclusiveness. All the superiors were getting on in 
years without much noticing it, and shut out access to 
younger talent. There was a close and stuffy odour in 
the place. M. Perrin opened the windows and let in 
the air. His system is to recruit amongst young 
aspirants. Between an actor whose reputation is made 
in commonplace pieces, and a youth of much promise, 
who comes from the Conservatoire, he does not hesi- 
tate—he prefers the novice.” The art education, the 
theatrical experience, the spirit, and firmness, and 
enterprise of the new administrator-general, supported 
by a Government having a right sense of its duty to 
the public, soon produced an effect on the Comédie 
Frangaise. The effect was not that of a revolution, 
but of a restoration. Under M. Perrin’s auspices, 
Madame Favart, Mdlle. Croizette. M. Mounet Sully, 
and, above all, Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt, may be 
said to have established their great reputation. 
New pieces of varying excellence followed each other 
in rapid succession, giving the re-invigorated Société 
good opportunities of adding, by means of its younger 
members, to its ancient fame. The receipts went up 
to a point never reached before. We have no space to 
dwell on the extraordinarily varied talent M. Perrin 
has under command, from the white-haired doyen ‘of 
the sociétwires, Got, down to the brown-haired Malle. 
Broisat, still only a pensionnaire, but who is preparing 
to rival her more celebrated compeers. The effect 
of the possession of it is beneficial in the highest 
degree. Over the portico of the National Theatre, 
in the Rue Richelieu, is no illuminated statement 
of the number of nights one play has monopolised the 
stage, to the exclusion of habitués, but under the 
arcade is to be found a daily changing programme, in 
which the names of the greatest works of Racine, 
Corneille, and Mboliére alternately appear with the 
titles of plays of every modern school worth recognition ; 
now, a grand tragedy presented with a perfection of 
acting for the lack of which no costly scenic display 
on our stage ean atone, then a drama of modern life 
without anomalies to vex the soul of the spectator, 
then a brilliant performance of the perdurable comedies 
which it is the special function of the establishment 
to represent, then some touching, pure, domestic scenes, 
such as those composing the exquisitely pathetic 
La joie fait peur, or a farce dependent for its mirth 
on the wit of the dialogues and humour of the situation, 
although devoid of buffoonery, when played, not by 
“low comedians,” indeed, but by such actors as Got 
and Coquelin, who find no coarseness in the lowest 
range of their art. 

At the risk of seeming to repeat some of the in- 
formation given in one of our earlier numbers, let us, 
for the sake of precision, conclude with M. Sarcey’s 
description of the company as it now exists. He says, 
“The troupeis divided into two distinct categories, socié- 
taires (members of the association) and pensionnaires 
(scholars or probationers). The sociétaires are those, 
as their name indicates, who form part of the society, 
who constitute it, and, besides their annual salaries, 
have a right to a share in the profits resulting from the 
undertaking. This high position of sociétavre, which 
is the summit of the ambition of every actor, is only 
reached after a period of greater or less length of pro- 
bationership. Some are soon recognised to be unfit, or 
are disgusted with inferior places assigned to them. 
They pass and go. Others who have not merit suffi- 
ciently striking to obtain for them the honours of the 
sociétairiat, but are very capable of rendering excellent 
service in the second rank, remain pensionnaires, ac- 
quiring a sufficient amount of public position, and, at 
the same time, considerable salaries.” After describing 
a visit to the aged actress, Mdme. Rose Dupuis, 
a contemporary of Mars, and who, having played 
at the Francais when the allied sovereigns entered 
Paris, was living in pleasant retirement on her well- 
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earned pension, he goes on to describe the annual 
dramatic performance by the pupils at the Conserva- 
toire. “I chatted,” he says, “with some of the young 
girls about their projects, their ambitions, their hopes. 
All, at heart, had but one—to enter the Comédie 
Frangaise. There was not one there who would not 
have preferred 100 fr. a month in the Maison de 
Moliére to the most brilliant engagements in no matter 
what other theatre. I smiled while thinking that 
amongst those pretty blonde heads might well be found 
one or two who would one day realise their dream, and 
who, after having thrown more or less lustre on the 
house, would, like Mdme. Rose Dupuis, go away to tend 
their gardens and bequeath to their successors the 
traditions they themselves had received.” 








PRIMITIVE MUSIC IN JAPAN.* 


—_—ooe— 


Bago cme the records of antiquity, we read of such 
wonderful effects ascribed to the power of music, 
that one is naturally led to ask, What was the character 
of that early system—if system it was—which possessed 
such potency ? Was it vocal only, or instrumental, or 
both? Did it consist of melody alone, or had it also 
harmony? Had it a notation, so that it could be read 
and learned by book, or was it entirely traditional— 
learned by ear, remembered as nearly as might be, and 
transmitted continuously in the same manner ? 

What we should aim at is to ascertain, if possible, 
that style of music which prevailed among the early 
tribes of mankind, or the supposition of their having 
had a common origin. Whatever kind of music they 
had prior to, and at the time of, their dispersion, they 
must have carried it with them in their several wander- 
ings; and if this music is still to be found anywhere, 
it must be among the tribes which we call aboriginal— 
those vestiges of the earliest migrations, prior to which 
we find no traces of anything that can be called historic. 
Now, where shall we look for these? Where, but in 
the extremities of the earth—in those remote and 
inaccessible regions to which the primitive peoples have 
been driven by the successive migrations of mankind, 
all issuing from Central Asia, and spreading themselves, 
wave after wave, outward in all directions? Accord- 
ingly, it is in such localities as North Wales, the 
Hebrides, the West of Ireland, the Basque Provinces, 
Finland, Southern Arabia, Ceylon, Siam and South- 
western China, Corea and Japan, that we should expect 
to find what we are seeking for—if, indeed, it is to be 
found anywhere, after the lapse of so many ages, and in 
the midst of so great a diversity of circumstances. Our 
present amount of musical knowledge concerning the 
earliest occupants of the African and American con- 
tinents does not warrant the attempt to include them 
in the comparison we propose to make. 

In the primitive music of all those far-removed and 
widely-differing people there is found a marked peculi- 
arity arising from the use of only six tones in the com- 
pass of what we call the octave. In the Chinese, 
Siamese, Hindoo, and Arabic music there is found this 
characteristic, as well as in the Scotch, Irish, Welsh, 
Basque, and Finnish. A partial exception (to be ex- 
plained hereafter) should be made in the case of 
Northern China, which with Corea and Japan are to be 
classed as having derived their music from that region. 
The explanation of this peculiarity would involve us in 
a discussion of the nature and derivation of the gamut. 
In what sense, and on what ground is our diatonic scale 





* “ Primitive Music in Japan,” a paper read by Dr. Syle before 
the Asiatic Society of Japan, 





to be considered natural? Is it to be gathered from 
the song of birds? Noteasily. Is it deduced from the 
vibration of strings, divided by regular measurements ? 
In part ; not altogether. Does it arise from the har- 
monics produced by the striking of a bell? Not with 
any directness. Fuller answers to these questions are 
heard from Germany, Italy, and England in the treatises 
of Helmholtz, Baserna, and Sir Frederick Gore-Ouseley ; 
but the matter has been of late thoroughly reopened 
by some who claim that our present scale is all wrong, 
and that we shall never have music worth cultivating 
until fourteen intervals, instead of twelve, have room 
made for them in our accustomed octave. We are en- 
gaged, however, at the present time, in considering the 
music of the past; and one of the difficulties we find 
in appreciating it, and in making a comparison between 
specimens gathered from different places, is that it re- 
fuses to be expressed exactly in our notation, or to be 
performed accurately on any of our keyed instruments, 
It is owing to this fact, perhaps, that much discussion 
has arisen as to whether Oriental music is in the major 
or the minor mode. If our suggestion is correct, it is 
in neither, but in a kind of half-minor, having a pecu- 
liar distribution of the semi-tones, or, more correctly 
speaking, having intervals which are neither full tones 
nor true half-tones. It may seem presumptuous to 
hazard this statement, after such an authority as Fétis, 
in his Histoire Générale dela Musique, has said :— 
“La musique Chinoise n’a qu’un seul mode, lequel est 
majeur ;” and after another well-esteemed authority, Dr. 
Rimbault, has written :—“ Mr. Macgregor’s Oriental 
Music has helped to confirm our opinion that the major 
scale is more common in ancient music than the minor. 
The universally prevalent opinion of the minor scale 
being the basis of the music of ancient nations is cer- 
tainly erroneous.” We adhere, however, to our impres- 
sion, and would venture the following explanation. 
When an amateur, on hearing an Oriental melody, 
attempts to write it down, what notation does he use? 
Certainly the current European notation, making it 
represent, as nearly as possible, the sounds that fall 
upon his ear, though he is distinctly conscious that 
there is something out of tune somewhere. He notes 
down, we will suppose, an air in E flat (the most con- 
venient key for the purpose), and he feels that his D and 
G are both of them a trifle too sharp, but not enough 
to justify him in writing D flat and G flat; so he just 
goes on and writes D natural and G natural, and when 
he has written it so, so he plays it, and he says to him- 
self that he has “ caught the tune pretty nearly.” Of 
course, what is thus written in the major mode will re- 
appear in the major mode when played ; and the musi- 
cal savant in Europe, who studies anxiously over these 
transcriptions, will be led to such conclusions as those 
above expressed. By falling back upon the Pythagorean 
scale a much nearer approximation would be made. 
Even the “Gregorian Tones” we suppose to be virtually 
misrepresented by their being written according to our 
present scale. And hence arises one of the great draw- 
backs to the effectiveness of all this music: it lacks the 
vigour and sprightliness and majesty of our major 
mode; it lacks also the wailing tenderness and plain- 
tive sadness of our minor mode; and it loses the great 
effects which arise from the alternations of the two. 
Add to this, that all is in common time, that no triple 
measures are used, and the well-known monotonous 
effect is accounted for. In point of effectiveness, there- 
fore, it will bear no comparison with our modern music, 
from which it is distinguished also by the absence of 
harmony, except in the very occasional use of a funda- 
mental note on certain stringed instruments, and of 
some meagre harmonies—a third, or more frequently a 
bad fourth on the Swng (Chinese) or Sho (Japanese). 
The Rev. Dr. Veeder has taken the pains of testing by 
the Siren what are the ratios of vibration between the 


| twelve notes ofa standard series of bamboo pipes believed 
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to be some 500 years old, and to represent the Japanese 
chromatic scale. The delicate difference of these scales is 
not easily to be made intelligible, but among the scales 
compared in his tables is the Pythagorean—and this, 
we are inclined to believe, is the magic key that unlocks 
our difficulty. Who so likely to give us the facts on 
such a subject as the Sage of Crotona—a man who 
thought so much, and travelled so far, and observed 
so carefully, and who, moreover, esteemed this 
particular subject so highly, that his ideas of 
astronomy were attuned to the music of the spheres, 
and his principles of government were arranged 
as elements of harmony.* His cotemporary Hera~ 
clitus says of him that he had made more inquiries 
than any other man ; and that he had acquired wisdom, 
knowledge, and “ mischievous refinement ”—which last 
remark is apt to be repeated in our own day concerning 
those who occupy themselves with measuring musical 
vibrations, and giving to their value a logarithmic ex- 
pression. Be that as it may, a thinker who was the 
disciple of Thales and Anaximander, and whose system 
was recognised as “ scientifie doctrine” by Aristotle— 
such a one was not likely to give us anything but what 
he had learned with care and verified with patience ; 
and therefore it is that we consider he has given us the 
true primitive musical scale—the one used at first un- 
consciously, perhaps, but, as soon as it became the 
subject of mathematical scrutiny, accepted and adhered 
to by the cultured musicians of classic times; and 
now corroborated, or rather exemplified, by what is 
still found among those remote and widely-scattered 
tribes of mankind who have retained what is most 
primitive in the world of music. 

A few remarks must suffice for the application of our 
theory to the case of Japan. Corea might be added, 
and both be referred to China, whence, without any 
question, their musical system was derived. Among 
the Chinese, then, we find the old six-tone scale, as above 
indicated; but we find also an ‘eight-tone scale; and 
the former is called the Southern, while the latter bears 
the name of Northern—which is the very reverse of 
what we should have expected. In the ruder regions of 
the North we should be apt to look for the simpler 
forms of song, while to the softer South we might expect 
more perfect and more finished melodies; but we find 
this order reversed. And here we reach the point 
where our subject touches ethnology, and con- 
tributes, as Fétis has well shown, to solve some 
of its problems, especially those connected with 
the distribution of the Aryan and Turanian races. The 
apparently anomalous case of China will receive some 
elucidation, if we bear in mind that the point at which 
a conquering race has entered a country may almost 
always be determined by taking the region into which 
the aborigines have been driven, and drawing from it, 
as from a base, a perpendicular in the opposite direction 
—that will indicate the line of progress of the invading 
hordes. A single glance at the map will show a line 
drawn from Wates will point to Kent; one from the 
Alino country to Kiushiu, &e. &e. Now in} the case of 
China, the Miaou-tse—the true aborigines—are found in 
the extreme southern parts of Kwang-tong and Kwang- 
si, especially the latter,and accordingly, it is here that 





* The ideas of Confucius on this subject, and his tribute to the 
importance and the profound mysteriousness of music, furnish an 
interesting parallel, and are worthy of more than a passing notice. 
Speaking of the three strings of an ancient form of the “ king” (a 
kind of guitar), he named one The Ruler, one The Minister, and 
one The People, and added that whoever could harmonise these 
three could rule the Empire. It ought not to be forgotten, also, 
that Plato in his Republic makes Socrates sum up all forms of 
culture in these two—music and gymnastics—in which case, of 
course, music includes all that belongs to the Sacred Nine ; but it 
is significant that they should all be named muses. 





the simpler, ruder six-tone scale of music is found, while 
the invading Mongols brought with them the more com- 
plete gamut, which fills up the two gaps and gives us an 
eight-tone scale—a true octave. Arguing from the nature 
of the case, we should expect that this latter would not 
supersede what had already overspread the country, but 
would be found there as an addition—a hypothesis 
which quite corresponds with the facts of the case. 

We must content ourselves, on the present occasion, 
with alluding to only one more topic—the early subjects 
of music ; its close connection with the dance at festi- 
vities, and with wailing and processions of mourners at 
funeral ceremonies. With regard to the former, no one 
can watch the sports of children without seeing that in 
the infancy of our race the exuberance of animal 
spirits must have found vent in the song-dance; and 
also (to take the opposite extreme) no one, with the 
habit of reflecting on such subjects, can have tried 
to analyse the movements of a modern ball-room 
without seeing the vestiges of what was once the 
war-dance and the love-chase. This is the only 
theory we know which makes intelligible the mazy move- 
ments of the reel, the waltz, the contre-dance and the 
quadrille ; and the music is adapted to the movement— 
highly rythmical, lively or languid, marked and ener- 
getic. So, on the other hand, the sorrowful wail of the 
mourner at funerals, the wild unmeasured ululations 
such as are still heard (after having been traditionally 
handed down for centuries) when the Jews recite 
annually the Lamentations of Jeremiah outside the 
walls of Jerusalem—these strains have, as their cha- 
racteristics, the absence of rhythm, the irregular inter- 
ruptions of voice after voice, without regard to tune, or 
time, or key, all blending, in combinations more or less 
discordant, and yet preserving some kind of unity, as 
evidenced by their arriving at a simultaneous close. At 
a performance of this kind given by a Japanese 
amateur, the audience were perplexed during its con- 
tinuance as to what its meaning might be. It expressed 
the wailings of a company of women lamenting over a 
recent battle-field. Had this idea been suggested at 
the commencement of the concert, the audience would 
have listened with better appreciation, and might have 
found the music quite as descriptive and suggestive as 
some of the compositions in which the mannerisms even 
of our great masters overwhelm all fitness. But the 
crowning glory of Japanese music is that which is 
performed by the Imperial Band. Without some 
suggestive friend at hand to indicate the intention of 
the composition, no stranger could form any definite 
opinion of its merits. The only thought that sug- 
gested itself was that an imitation of the /olian 
harp was intended, or, perhaps, the sighing of the 
winds through the trees of the forest; and our impres- 
sion is that if the specimen which has been given us, 
by the labours of Dr. Miiller, were performed with 
suitable instruments, and with a reference to this 
leading idea, we should find something to admire in 
these performances, and not hastily dismiss them, as 
some are apt to do, with the dictum that they are 
utterly barbarous and unimprovable. If there is a 
universal language in the world, it is Music; and 
according to our views, its development may be seen in 
three successive stages, which we might call its Dialects. 
First, in the imperfect utterances of the three or four 
or six-tone scale—simple, expressive, yet inadequate ; 
next in the ill-defined yet fuller utterance of the eight- 
tone gamut—marred by monotony both of time and 
tune, and refusing to yield to any attempts at pro- 
ducing pleasing, harmonious combinations ; and, lastly, 
in the finished form of the tempered scale, which, with 
alternating modes and varied measures, gives us such 
forms and facilities of musical expression as, if not 
absolutely perfect, yet even now vindicate the pre- 
eminent claim of Music to be considered the Divine 
Art. 
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is Private Property, and must not be pro- 
duced without the permission in writing 
of the Owner. Communications to be 
addressed to Mr. ELGOOD, Solicitor, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. 








EETH.—Messrs. ESKELL & 
SONS, 99, Strand (exactly opposite 
Exeter Hall), and 13, Tichborne-street, 
Regent-quadrant, W. (the old-established 
Dentists). — Their celebrated ENA- 
MELLED TEETH supplied without pain 
while waiting, A toath, 5s.; a set £4, 
Consultations free. Established 50 years. 
Pamphlet (explaining system) sent free. 
City establishment, 55, Ludgate-hill. 





MPORTANT NOTICE.— 
ESKELL & SONS (the old-estab- 
lished Dentists), to prevent mistakes, beg 
to announce that P have NOT RE- 
MOVED from 99, Strand (exactly opposite 
Exeter ‘acon ,and 13, Tichborne-street, W., 
Regen rant; City Establishment 
55, Ludgate bill. ‘ : 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §e. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of aCHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by CuarLes Hinp- 
Ley, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, §c. 


iin 

The LIVES of the CON- 

JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 

of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 

“The Old Showman and the Old 

London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8yo. 

** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 

vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 
of amusement and informetion.”—Era, 


‘*He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Henger’, 
Sangers, §c. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 

“A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
** We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.” —Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, &c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8yo. 

**We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of — and pleasant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era, 


** One of the most amusing books of the season,” 
— Guardian, 





Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb as 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e, Edited by Cuartes Hinpiey. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

‘‘Mr. Hindley has brought together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, piving, as many o )them do, 
reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 
different times in our socialhistory.”’— Public Opinion, 

* Is a most readable volume,”—Daily Tel-graph, 





MEMORIAL 
TO THE LATE JOHN OXENFORD. 


FE consequence of difficulties 
having arisen with regard to the 

te of a bust in the Vestibule of 
rury Lane Theatre, it was resolved unani- 

mously at a Meeting of the Committee 

held on Wednesday, 25th April, to aban- 

don that scheme, and to leave the form of the 

Memorial an open question until the sub- 

scription lists onal been closed, when the 

matter will be submitted to the decision of 

the meeting of the subscribers. 

COMMITTEE : 

8. B. Bancrort, CHarLEs MATHEWS, 

J. Boosey, JoHN Murpay, 

J. B. BucksTonE, Henry NEVILLE. 

Hl. J. Byron, Lorp ALFRED PaGEt, 

F. B. Cuaiterton, |J. R. Puancné, 

J. S. CLARKE, CuarLes SANTLEY, 

J. W. Davison, CLEMENT Scort, 

C. L. GRUNEISEN, Barry £uLLIvAN, 

JOHN Hare, Artn’r SWANBOROUGH, 

Freperick HAWKINS,| ToomMas THORNE, 

Henry Irvine, J. L. Toots, 

DaviD JAMES, Goprrey TURNER, 

A. B. KELLty, EpMuND YATES. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Bs ID os srcccescaccevsvevintectessceisnsare 
OS 8 ee 
E. L. Blanchard, Esq....... 
Messrs. Boosey & Co. 
Lionel Brough ......... 
J. B. Buckstone, Esq 
H. J. Byron, Esq. ...... 
F. B. Chatterton, Esq. “ 
ly a IIE IIL, noseoviiciéstesscnvinttsévantesddcieee 
Oe Gg SI oc nc5 cacccedesnscesstsovecerencecas 
ie re I BIOL: sacnciretensveseuteetersesieesecs 
Be SI rc esacssciesssssesrecissecouensscacse 
Wm. Elgood, Esq. 
8. French, Esq. .. 
W. 8S. Gilbert, Esq.. 
C. L. Gruneisen, Esq 
John Hare, Esq. ......... 
F. W. Hawkins, Esq 
Henry Irving, Esq..............06 
Messrs. James & Thorne aes 
Sie NTI. orsinsancssstecsseoneesastevesesoosss 
A. B. Kelly, Esq. .. 
Mrs. S. Lane........... 
Lord Londesborough 
Professor Macfarren 
F. A. Marshall, Esq. ... 
Bis, F. Blaraball. .......<:-.c0s0000 
io We I TR i einccesscnsecectccosccssccenses 
i NI TIIIINS. écccavenesce<soibuvesesevccobnecs 
ie IES ‘nhted socntousesebarderivavesesonsis 
John Murpby, Esq. 
H. Neville, Ksq. ..... 
Lord Alfred Paget 
J. Pittman, Esq... 
J. R. Planché, Esq 
Chas, Santley, Esq...... 
Clament Beets, TEsG.. ..<ccesssccesse-0-esccescesensces 
Arthur betebtier, fee pevcnncatsecceseqeenebeseoesess 
Barry Sullivan, Esq. ...........0000 eee 
Arthur Swanborough, Esq........ 
E, Terry, 
Cc. W. Tames, Es 
J.L. Toole, Esq...... 
Edmund Yates, Esq 
Per J. W. Davison, Esq. 
Carl Rose, Bag, ...ccce..scccvsesencsees ec cccees 
SN BN. ciscinevcsateetseeiatesaceuate 
Per F. W. Hawkins, Esq. 
Bled Gelber, TEeG.  occs. cccteccsessescccccesce 
M. A. Chivers, Esq. ... 
Fredk. Clifford, Esq. 
E. G. Cuthbert, Esq. 
P. T. Duffey, Esq. ... 
i aaa 
Murray Marks, Esq. ......... ose 
eae . 
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“oe OF BRK HOR OH RO ee 


George Rignold, Esq. ..........ccccseeeceeees 
Se EMEC IEIIES, canconceeczecsccesenceatess 
Per John Murphy, Esq. 
A 
Saml, Hayes, Esq. ...... 
Per Arthur Swanborough, Esq. 
W. P. Hamond, Esq 
Mire. Bwanborougn. .......00..ccccoscccseressece 
Miss Ada Swanborough 


* Per Stephen Fiske, Esq. 
A eee oe eheseesees $20 
Lawrence Barrett, Esq. ° 
Charles F. Coghlan, Esq, 
Sydney Cowell, Esq. .. 
Fanny Davenport ..... 
Robert Heller, Esq. .. jo 
Aa oo eee $1 
Honorary Treasurer— 
Witr1am Excoop, 48, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, 
Honorary Secretary— 
F. A. Marsnatt, 40, Lowndes-street, S.W. 
Subscriptions may be sent either to the 
Honorary Treasurer or Secretary, or to any 
member of the Committee. 
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Printed for the Proprietors by C. W. H. WYMAN, 
at the Printing Offices of Wyman & Sons, 
74 &75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn Fields, 
W.C., and Published at the Office of “Tus 
TuEatTRE,” 81, Great Queen-street, London.— 
TuzsDay, September 11, 1877, 





